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CHAPTER  I 

ANATOMY  OF  LAUGHTER 

It  is  a  well  known  adage  that  too  much  explanation  spoils  the 
joke.  The  sparkling,  mercurial  thing  called  wit  is  difficult  to  catch 
and  pin  down  for  close  study.  Humor  should  be  genial,  spicy,  effort- 
less, and  above  all  impersonal.  It  mocks  the  efforts  of  the  analyst. 
Much  depends  on  the  ears  hearing  the  joke  as  well  as  on  the  racon- 
teur. Brander  Matthews  remarked,  "Show  me  what  a  man  laughs  at, 
and  I  will  tell  you  what  manner  of  man  he  is."  Yet  explaining  the 
unexplainable  is  a  fascinating  pastime,  and  two  intriguing  attempts 
have  been  made  recently. 

The  first  of  these  was  Max  Eastman's  The  Enjoyment  of  Laugh- 
ter. The  author  realizes  the  danger  of  too  minute  scrutiny  of  wit,  and 
he  warns  his  readers,  "It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  make  you 
laugh."  The  work  is  neither  an  anthology  nor  a  book  of  criticism. 
Nevertheless  the  volume  is  full  of  good  stories  delightfully  illustrat- 
ed, and  Eastman  describes  and  evaluates  the  writings  of  various  men 
who  specialize  in  being  funny.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  book  is  to 
study,  classify,  and  explain  the  very  essence  of  humor.  To  this  end 
the  material  is  divided  into  many  short  chapters  and  single  points 
examined  with  a  diverting  mixture  of  seriousness  and  levity.  The 
book  is  definitely  from  the  author's  point  of  view,  and  the  result  of 
his  own  highly  individual  opinions.  The  reader  is  stimulated  to  active 
agreement  or  disagreement  on  a  matter  so  close  to  his  daily  life  that 
everyone  feels  qualified  to  form  his  own  notions. 

Another  treatment  of  the  subject  of  closely  allied  interest  is  Ag- 
nes Repplier's  In  Pursuit  of  Laughter.  In  style  and  viewpoint  Miss 
Repplier  oifers  a  striking  contrast  to  Max  Eastman.  Her  pen  is  cul- 
tured, whimsically  expressive,  and  very  ladylike.  Perhaps  for  the  last 
quality  alone  the  book  is  worth  reading.  She  has  ideas,  many  of  them, 
and  it  is  pleasant  to  read  her  charming  essays  and  smile.  Though 
not  rollicking,  the  book  is  entertaining  in  the  quiet,  dignified,  intense- 
ly personal  manner  so  characteristic  of  the  writer.  Miss  Repplier  has 
gone  thru  the  literature  of  humor  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  twen- 
tieth century.  This  volume  represents  the  best  fruits  of  the  gleaning. 
A  wide  variety  of  humorous  tales  and  witty  sayings  are  recorded. 
The  author  gives  herself  complete  freedom  in  the  choice  of  material 
by  saying  that  the  book  is  in  no  way  a  history.   Accordingly  she 
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chooses  personalities  who  appeal  to  her  from  Hum'rous  Hogart  to 
Will  Rogers. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Clinical  Dissection 
Enjoyment  of  Laughter,  by  Max  Eastman 

1.  What  classifications  of  humor  does  Mr.  Eastman  make? 

2.  Read  some  of  your  favorite  stories. 

3.  Discuss  the  author's  appraisal  of  various  humorists. 

4.  Review  Eastman's  theory  on  the  reaction  of  babies  and  ani- 
mals to  humor. 

II.  Epitaph  For  Laughter 
In  Pursuit  of  Laughter,  by  Agnes  Repplier 

1.  Who  is  Agnes  Repplier? 

2.  Describe  her  special  approach  to  humor. 

3.  Do  you  find  Hum'rous  Hogart  an  interesting  character? 
Why? 

4.  Explain  Miss  Repplier's  theory  that  laughter  is  dead. 

5.  Do  you  consider  Agnes  Repplier  honest  in  withholding  and 
giving  praise? 

Additional  Reading: 

Humor,  Its  Theory  and  Technique,  by  Stephen  Leacock 
American  Humor,  by  Constance  Rourke 


CHAPTER  II 

PIONEERS  OF  LAUGHTER 

The  redoubtable  Benjamin  Franklin  appears  to  have  launched 
American  humor  as  he  set  going  so  many  other  phases  of  modern 
life.  His  humor  is  of  interest  as  a  background.  It  is  with  a  later  writ- 
er, Washington  Irving,  who  followed  the  English  models  of  Addison 
and  Steele,  that  this  study  will  begin.  Fred  Lewis  Pattee  rates  Ir- 
ving's  Knickerbocker  History  as  the  first  really  American  book  which 
is  broadly  humorous.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Irving  followed  so 
closely  the  English  style  that  he  is  more  English  than  American.  His 
ludicrous  descriptions  of  the  Dutchman  with  long  pipe  and  whiskers 
transplanted  to  the  American  wilderness  is  essentially,  however,  of 
the  new  world.  As  Walter  Blair  defines  it,  "Humor  is  national  when 
it  is  impregnated  with  the  convictions,  customs,  and  associations  of 
a  nation."  The  Knickerbocker  History  is  at  once  farce  and  satire,  in 
a  sly,  discerning  vein  and  full  of  comic  mythology.  Apparent  serious- 
ness written  with  utmost  leisure,  this  mock  heroic  epic  is  highly  en- 
tertaining reading.  Still  as  apt  as  when  first  written  is,  "The  great- 
est among  us  do  actually  fill  but  an  exceeding  small  place  in  the 
world."  "He  (Peter  Stuyvesant)  had  old  fashioned  notions  about  gold 
and  silver,  which  he  considered  true  standards  of  wealth  and  mediums 
of  commerce,"  has  a  modern  ring. 

Of  a  very  different  character  is  the  Yankee  tale  of  sharp  dealing, 
exemplified  by  Sam  Slick.  Thomas  Chandler  Haliburton,  the  creator 
of  Sam  Slick  the  clockmaker,  was  born  in  Nova  Scotia.  Haliburton 
was  a  lawyer  and  a  judge,  but  it  is  for  his  shrewd,  humorous  writ- 
ings that  he  is  now  remembered.  Sam  Slick,  a  Yankee  peddler,  plied 
his  trade  successfully  among  scattered  communities  and  farms.  His 
aptitude  in  the  use  of  "soft  sawder"  was  combined  with  astute  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature.  Two  ruling  passions  of  Sam  Slick's  life  were 
to  be  well  mounted  on  a  good  horse,  and  to  sell  his  clocks  with  profit. 
In  reading  the  adventures  of  Sam  Slick  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
they  were  written  for  an  unhurried  generation.  The  humorous  gibe 
is  found  in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph  and  the  reader  is  moved  to 
smile  before  he  laughs.  The  book  may  be  opened  at  any  one  of  Sam 
Slick's  doings  and  the  quaint  drollery,  unsophisticated  wit,  and  subtle 
humor  will  prove  highly  amusing.  Haliburton  is  a  humorist  born  in 
one  country  but  nationalized  and  appreciated  in  another. 
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A  pioneer  in  another  region  and  in  another  type  of  humor  was 
John  Phoenix.  The  dominant  note  in  the  "western"  or  "California" 
school,  which  Phoenix  represented,  was  complete  irreverence  for  the 
institutions  of  society.  Nothing  was  sacred.  Grotesque  exaggeration 
and  the  euphemistic  statement  were  successfully  employed.  The  crea- 
tor of  Phoenixiana  was  George  Horatio  Derby,  a  busy  man  who 
wrote  humor  for  relaxation.  Born  in  Massachusetts,  Derby  went  to 
the  Far  West  and  there  developed  the  boisterous  western  style  of  hu- 
mor. He  is  a  master  of  the  anticlimax.  Derby  had  great  influence  on 
the  humorous  frontier  writers  who  came  after  him,  most  especially 
Mark  Twain.  Graphic  descriptions  of  familiar  situations  make  his 
works  very  readable  to  the  modern  person. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Beginnings  of  a  National  Humor 
A  History  of  New  York,  by  Diedrich  Knickerbocker  (Washington  Ir- 
ving) 

1.  Read  parts  that  interest  you.  Note  especially  Book  III,  chap- 
ter 4,  a  description  of  women's  clothes. 

2.  At  the  period  covered  by  the  book  there  was  a  struggle  be- 
tween Dutch,  English,  and  Indians  for  control  of  the  land. 
Does  Irving  make  the  feeling  apparent? 

3.  Give  some  spicy  bits  concerning  each  of  the  three  Dutch  gov- 
ernors : 

a.  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  first,  "None  greater  had  preceded 
him." 

b.  William  the  Testy,  he  who  inflated  the  currency. 

c.  Peter  Stuyvesant,  Peter  the  Headstrong,  was  last,  "the 
greatest,  for  none  greater  succeeded  him." 

4.  Describe  some  of  the  landmarks  and  traditions  that  appear 
in  the  book. 

Additional  Reading: 

The  Greatest  Pages  of  American  Humor,  by  Stephen  Leacock 
(selections  from  Rip  Van  Winkle,  pp.  25-44;  from  Benjamin 
Franklin's  Work,  pp.  12-18) 

II.  Yankee  Trader 
Sam  Slick  the  Clockmaker,  His  Sayings  and  Doings,  by  Thomas 
Chandler  Haliburton 

1.  What  was  Sam  Slick's  "soft  sawder"  and  when  did  he  use  it? 

2.  Mention  a  few  of  Sam  Slick's  keen  observations  on  human 
nature. 

3.  Do  you  feel  that  Sam  Slick  is  a  real  personality  or  a  type? 
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III.  Western  Humor  Started 
Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair    (Phoenixiana,  pp.  393- 
399) 

1.  Note  the  decided  contrast  in  style  and  characters  between 
this  work  and  Haliburton's  Sam  Slick. 

2.  Can  you  guess  why  Derby  was  state  wit  for  California  during 
turbulent  pioneer  days? 

3.  Is  there  any  underlying  philosophy  in  these  effusions? 

4.  Derby  is  given  credit  for  strongly  influencing  Mark  Twain. 
Can  you  see  any  similarities  between  their  writings? 

Additional  Reading: 

John  Phoenix,  Esq.,  by  G.  R.  Stewart 


CHAPTER  III 


DOWN  EAST  YANKEES 

A  Yankee  writing  about  a  Yankee  was  Seba  Smith,  born  in  Maine 
and  for  a  time  editor  of  a  Portland  newspaper.  Smith  and  Haliburton 
were  contemporaries  and  share  honors  in  establishing  this  much 
copied  form  of  humorous  writing.  The  Yankee  appeared  on  the  stage 
before  he  became  a  literary  character,  and  it  is  certain  that  both  Seba 
Smith  and  Haliburton  borrowed  from  that  source.  Jack  Downing  of 
Downingville,  Seba  Smith's  creation,  is  a  homely  character  endowed 
with  sharp  native  wisdom.  He  wrote  letters  from  Portland  to  his  kin 
back  home,  giving  the  political  news  as  he  saw  it.  Of  equal  interest 
today  are  the  answers  of  these  relatives,  giving  vivid  accounts  of  their 
lives  and  neighborhood  happenings.  Jack  Downing's  letters  to  Gen- 
eral Jackson  are  among  the  most  famous.  Posing  as  a  friend  of  the 
President,  Jack  does  not  hesitate  to  give  him  advice,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  satirize  the  Peggy  Eaton  affair.  Leading  Jacksonians  and 
especially  the  spoils  system  were  all  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  inveterate 
letter  writer.  The  humor  of  Seba  Smith  is  emphatically  of  a  period 
and  local  in  quality,  but  its  appeal  is  still  widespread.  Jack  Downing 
stands  today  as  the  unschooled  but  natively  intelligent,  the  worldly 
but  naive,  the  embodiment  of  Yankee  tradition. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  James  Russell  Lowell  wrote  in  the 
Yankee  style,  but  with  more  of  the  classical  heritage.  These  notable 
literary  figures  had  a  wit  born  of  Puritan  inhibition.  It  breaks  forth 
with  keen,  penetrating  humor,  a  little  stiff-necked  at  times  and  always 
well  within  the  bounds  of  propriety.  Lowell's  Biglow  Papers  were  an 
immediate  success  and  brought  their  author  into  wide  acclaim.  They 
are  political  with  a  satirical  twist,  and,  like  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  es- 
pouse a  cause.  Anti-slavery,  the  Mexican  War,  and  the  Civil  War 
were  all  treated  by  Hosea  Biglow.  At  times  the  convictions  of  the 
author  overbalance  and  minimize  all  else,  for  these  were  heated  times. 
Hosea  Biglow  is  a  backwoods  rustic  possessing  native  wit  combined 
with  the  didactic  instinct,  and  using  a  phonetic  Yankee  dialect. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  is  a  fascinating  title  for  a 
witty,  sophisticated,  whimsical,  seriously  funny  book.  The  novelty  of 
form  did  much  to  make  the  work  popular  at  once.  In  the  days  when 
boarding  houses  were  in  their  prime  this  was  a  clever  device  and 
was  much  enjoyed.  The  fact  that  the  conversation  was  a  monologue 
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with  only  occasional  interruptions  was  in  keeping.  Comments  on  af- 
fairs of  the  day,  sound  advice,  sly  digs,  views  on  every  subject  from 
trading  horses  to  religion,  make  up  the  talks.  The  humor  is  without 
rancor  and  abounding  in  keen  insight,  enlivened  with  many  a  jest. 
Very  quotable  are  the  epigrams.  "Man  has  his  will,  but  woman  has 
her  way,"  and  "Every  real  thought  on  every  real  subject  knocks  the 
wind  out  of  somebody  or  other."  Impatient  though  we  may  become 
with  the  wordy  and  at  times  tedious  remarks  of  the  Autocrat,  and 
of  Hosea  Biglow,  we  must  admit  them  to  a  place  of  importance  in  the 
development  of  American  humor. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  A  Down  East  Yankee 
Some  American  Humorists,  by  Napier  Wilt  (My  Letters  and  Other 
Dockyments,  Jack  Downing) 

1.  Seba  Smith  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College,  a  very  classi- 
cal institution  in  that  day.  Do  the  Jack  Downing  letters  reflect 
this  early  training? 

2.  Compare  the  characters  of  Jack  Downing  and  Sam  Slick  as  to 
similarities  and  dissimilarities. 

3.  Read  some  parts  of  the  letters  from  the  Downingville  kin  por- 
traying the  life  of  the  village. 

4.  Review  briefly  the  political  situation  in  the  period  covered  by 
Downing's  letters.  Is  Seba  Smith  fair  to  General  Jackson? 

Additional  Reading  : 

Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair  (Jack  Downing's  Let- 
ters and  Other  Dockments,  by  Seba  Smith,  pp.  203-228) 
ters  and  Other  Dockyments,  by  Seba  Smith,  pp.  203-228) 
Thompson,  pp.  56-92) 

II.  Classical  Yankees 
Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair  (Passages  from  The  Big- 
low  Papers,  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  pp.  237-257) 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

1.  Describe  the  device  used  for  conveying  each  author's  thoughts 
and  opinions. 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  Hosea  Biglow  was  shrewd,  moral,  strait- 
laced,  and  of  well-balanced  judgment? 

3.  Which  of  the  three  creations,  Downing,  Biglow,  and  the  Auto- 
crat, do  you  consider  the  best  portrayal  of  the  Yankee  char- 
acter? 

4.  Is  Holmes's  Autocrat  primarily  genuine  humor  or  satire? 
Additional  Reading: 

Crackerbox  Philosophers  in  American  Humor  and  Satire,  by  Jen- 
nette  Tandy  (Discussions  of  Seba  Smith,  Lowell,  and  Holmes) 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  FIRST  MISSPELLERS 

Artemus  Ward  and  Josh  Billings  proved  to  the  literary  world 
that  Americans  were  developing  a  national  humor.  Both  authors,  of 
New  England  stock,  led  wandering  lives,  becoming  familiar  with  the 
people  in  various  sections  of  our  rapidly  growing  country.  They  saw 
the  humorous  side  of  the  incongruities  and  makeshifts  of  our  early 
life,  and  found  many  amusing  traits  of  character  in  the  first  citizens. 
In  Ward  and  Billings  we  perceive  the  culmination  of  the  art  of  mis- 
spelling, a  peculiarly  American  humorous  device.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  spelling  was  taken  very  seriously  in  that  generation. 
Spelling  bees  and  not  simplified  rules  were  the  fashion.  The  audacity 
of  deliberately  spelling  words  wrongly  tickled  the  risibilities  of  the 
nation. 

Charles  Farrar  Browne,  creator  of  Artemus  Ward,  was  born 
of  pioneer  Maine  stock.  He  became  a  journeyman  printer  and  roamed 
the  wilds  of  his  country.  Browne  was  the  first  American  humorist 
to  attain  national  and  international  reputation.  In  his  sketches,  Arte- 
mus Ward  is  represented  as  an  itinerant  showman  who  meets  with 
many  strange  people  and  curious  experiences.  Browne's  manner  of 
making  fun  of  queer  notions  struck  the  fancy  of  the  conservatives, 
and  yet  he  had  an  original  turn  of  mind  which  pleased  the  liberals. 
"Art  Ward  is  a  law  abiding  man,"  Browne  wrote,  "and  believes  in 
good,  old  fashioned  institutions."  The  apparent  innocence  of  the  au- 
thor and  the  delicious  absurdities  of  his  speeches  can  hardly  fail  to 
provoke  laughter.  Browne  possessed  a  whimsical  personality  which 
did  much  to  make  his  humor  effective.  The  man  had  real  wisdom, 
and  one  finds  fuller,  deeper  meanings  below  the  surface  of  his  writ- 
ings, a  mark  of  the  true  humorist. 

Also  lacking  respect  for  proper  spelling  was  Henry  Wheeler 
Shaw,  creator  of  Josh  Billings.  Born  in  Massachusetts,  Shaw  wan- 
dered into  Ohio  and  finally  settled  in  New  York  where  he  became  an 
auctioneer  and  a  dealer  in  real  estate.  His  first  writings  attracted 
little  attention.  It  was  not  until  he  produced  "Essay  on  the  Mule" 
and  used  grotesque  misspelling  that  Shaw  tasted  success.  His  books 
were  extremely  popular  during  the  Civil  War.  Abraham  Lincoln  is 
known  to  have  been  a  strong  admirer  of  Josh  Billings'  sayings.  Like 
Artemus  Ward,  Josh  Billings  had  an  appreciative  audience  in  Eng- 
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land.  Henry  Wheeler  Shaw  is  considered  by  critics  as  a  comic  essayist 
rather  than  a  story  teller.  The  homely  truths  enunciated  by  Josh 
Billings  were  delivered  with  naive  gusto  and  set  the  whole  country 
laughing.  It  has  been  said  that  Americans  have  appetites  for  ideas; 
when  these  are  coated  with  generous  amounts  of  fun  by  such  a 
master  as  Shaw,  the  result  is  certain  to  be  popular. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Traveling  Showman 

Sixty  Years  of  American  Humor,  by  Joseph  Lewis  French  (Artemus 
Ward,  pp.  3-14) 

Some  American  Humorists,  by  Napier  Wilt  (Charles  Farrar  Browne, 
pp.  163-198) 

1.  Misspelling  is  difficult  to  read  and  is  now  generally  frowned 
upon  as  a  humorous  device.  Do  you  consider  the  works  of  these 
two  authors  marred  or  improved  by  the  use  of  this  con- 
trivance? 

2.  Charles  Farrar  Browne  was  a  popular  lecturer  both  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  Some  critics  suggest  his  writings 
need  the  reinforcement  of  his  whimsical  personality  to  be  fully 
appreciated.  Does  this  seem  a  fair  statement? 

3.  Do  you  find  beneath  comic  superficiality  the  serious,  even  mel- 
ancholy thought  which  admirers  of  Artemus  Ward  claim  is 
present  in  his  work? 

II.  Bucolic  Aphorisms 

Sixty  Years  of  American  Humor,  by  Joseph  L.  French  (Josh  Billings, 
pp.  15-20) 

Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair  (Josh  Billings*  Meditations, 
pp.  427-429) 

1.  Compare  the  characters,  Art  Ward  the  showman  and  Josh  Bill- 
ings, the  rustic  moralist. 

2.  Would  you  concur  in  the  assertion  that  Shaw  had  no  story- 
telling ability? 

3.  Is  Josh  Billings'  satire  too  kindly  to  have  an  edge,  or  does  it 
hit  the  mark? 


CHAPTER  V 

SOUTHERN  SAGES 

There  is  no  more  satisfactory  method  of  getting  acquainted  with 
the  wit  and  laughter  of  the  southern  region  of  the  country  than 
through  Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South,  by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson, 
This  is  a  collection  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama  humor, 
from  earliest  times  to  past  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
book  is  at  once  scholarly  and  amusing.  It  has  been  called  Americana, 
in  recognition  of  the  vast  amount  of  source  material  contained  within 
its  pages.  Dr.  Hudson  maintains  that  humor  is  independent  of  time 
or  place,  though  it  is  highly  colored  by  its  surroundings.  The  tales 
all  have  an  essential  southern  quality.  While  based  upon  only  three 
southern  states,  the  book  is  a  background  for  the  whole  section. 

With  Hudson's  book  as  a  start  Simon  Suggs1  Adventures,  by 
Johnson  J.  Hooper,  becomes  more  vivid.  Hooper  was  born  in  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  and  at  an  early  age  became  a  wanderer. 
The  avowed  intention  of  the  author  is  to  furnish  amusement  and  in- 
struction by  giving  a  few  incidents  in  the  life  of  Captain  Simon  Suggs 
of  Tallapoosa.  The  worthy  Captain  believed  in  living  as  merrily  and 
comfortably  as  possible  and  at  the  expense  of  others.  He  is  by  way 
of  being  a  backwoods  sharper.  The  seventh  chapter  records  the  man- 
ner in  which  Simon  became  a  captain,  and  a  lively  manner  it  was. 
Simon  Suggs'  adventures  with  the  law  and  finally  his  part  in  the 
census-taking  are  full  of  humorous  situations.  Bounder  that  he  is, 
Simon  first  gains  the  interest  and  ends  by  having  the  sympathy  of 
his  readers. 

Another  southern  jester  is  Bill  Arp,  the  brain  child  of  Charles 
Henry  Smith  of  Georgia.  We  find  Bill  Arp  writing  letters  to  Mr. 
Abe  Linkhorn  in  illiterate  dialect.  By  pretending  to  be  a  northern 
sympathizer,  the  author  directs  his  pointed  and  effective  satire  at 
the  Union  cause.  Later  the  sketches  become  more  tolerant  and  pol- 
ished, using  less  and  less  of  the  rough  speech  of  the  backwoodsman. 

An  Atlanta  journalist,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  was  among  the 
first  to  explore  the  riches  of  southern  Negro  folk  tales.  This  field 
has  a  unique  humor  of  its  own.  His  characterization  of  Uncle  Remus 
has  long  ranked  as  a  classic.  The  five  volumes  of  these  stories  were 
written  ostensibly  for  children  but  have  an  equal  appeal  for  grown- 
ups.  Uncle  Remus'  leisurely  recital  of  the  marvelous  escapades  of 
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Brer  Rabbit,  Brer  Fox,  Brer  Wolf,  and  other  members  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  reflects  the  essential  quality  of  Negro  humor.  The  supersti- 
tions and  beliefs,  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  race  are  expressed 
through  Brer  Rabbit  and  his  fellows.  To  the  basic  humor  of  the 
plots  are  added  amusing  dialogue  and  witty  sayings.  The  wisdom 
of  Uncle  Remus  is  the  native  shrewdness  of  a  people  close  to  nature 
and  well  versed  in  her  ways.  Harris  insisted  he  was  a  compiler,  that 
his  tales  were  "uncooked." 

A  modern  southern  humorist  is  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  born  in  Kentucky 
and  often  using  southern  material  for  his  laughter.  Like  many  re- 
cent funny  men  Cobb  came  to  humor  by  way  of  the  newspaper.  Mr. 
Cobb's  own  rules  are:  first,  "A  joke  that  hurts  the  feelings  of  some 
one,  or  that  leaves  a  sore  spot  on  another's  pelt,  or  deals  with  the 
physical  infirmities  of  men  and  women,  is  not  such  a  very  good  joke 
after  all."  The  second  rule  is,  "Listen,  old  man,  I'm  about  to  poke 
fun  at  some  foolish  things  you  have  done  and  said  .  .  .  we're  both  in 
the  same  boat,  so  bear  with  me  while  I  make  confession  for  the  two 
of  us."  Two  of  his  most  diverting  pieces  are  Speaking  of  Operations 
and  A  Plea  for  Old  Cap  Collier.  The  first  pokes  fun  at  a  very  human 
weakness.  Cobb's  "plea,"  in  the  second  selection,  is  a  humorously 
phrased  and  entirely  convincing  case  for  the  "Nickel  Library." 

Subjects  for  Study 
I.  Deep  South 
Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South,  by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson 

1.  The  arrangement  is  topical,  that  is,  by  groups  of  people.  The 
first  group  considered  is  the  Indians.  Stephen  Leacock  makes 
the  statement  that  Indians  are  probably  the  most  unhumorous 
people  in  the  world.  Do  you  agree  after  reading  the  examples 
given? 

2.  Discuss  and  read  examples  from  some  of  the  other  groupings, 
such  as  Lawyers,  Politicians,  Preachers,  Showmen,  and  Green- 
horns. 

II.  Homemade  Philosophies 
Simon  Suggs'  Adventures,  by  Johnson  J.  Hooper 
Some  American  Humorists,  by  Napier  Wilt  (Charles  Henry  Smith, 
pp.  238-260) 

1.  Do  you  see  any  resemblance  between  Simon  Suggs,  Bill  Arp, 
and  the  other  Crackerbox  Philosophers? 

2.  Describe  Simon  Suggs'  career. 
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3.  "The  outspoken  courage  and  vigor  of  his  satire  is  blended  with 
good-humored  tolerance."  This  statement  is  made  of  Charles 
Henry  Smith's  writings  in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biog- 
raphy. Apply  the  statement  to  the  portion  of  his  work  that 
you  read. 

Additional  Reading: 

Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair  (Ovid  Bolus,  Esquire, 
by  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  pp.  356-376;  Georgia  Scenes,  by  Augus- 
tus Baldwin  Longstreet,  pp.  287-298) 

III.  Uncle  Remus 
Tales  from  Uncle  Remus,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris 

1.  Read  several  of  the  Uncle  Remus  sketches. 

2.  Discuss  the  characterization  of  Uncle  Remus.  Is  he  true  to 
life  or  overly  romanticized? 

3.  Much  of  the  value  in  these  stories  lies  in  their  authentic  Negro 
folklore.  Study  the  tales  from  this  angle  and  note  supersti- 
tions and  beliefs. 

4.  Does  the  dialect  add  humor  to  the  tales,  or  does  it  merely  make 
them  difficult  to  read  aloud? 

Additional  Reading: 

Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South,  by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  (chap- 
ter XVIII,  "Darkies") 

IV.  A  Kentucky  Colonel 
Speaking  of  Operations  and  Other  Stories,  by  Irvin  S.  Cobb 

1.  Cobb's  two  rules  for  humor  are  given  above.  Does  the  author 
live  up  to  his  own  mark  in  the  two  selections  given? 


CHAPTER  VI 


FUNNY  WOMEN 

"It  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  be  a  funny  woman." 

Laughing  Their  Way,  by  Bruere  and  Beard,  sets  out  to  prove 
that  "American  women  have  been  merry  as  well  as  gloomy  and 
righteous."  The  book  is  a  delightful  aggregation  of  funny  women, 
brought  together  in  a  most  amusing  manner.  To  the  authors  goes  the 
high  compliment  that  they  possess  that  precious  gift,  a  sense  of  hu- 
mor. Lacking  this  happy  faculty  they  could  never  have  discovered  so 
much  sparkling  wit.  The  volume  contains  both  prose  and  poetry,  en- 
hanced by  numerous  clever  drawings.  As  the  foreword  points  out, 
the  sharp  edge  of  laughter  is  devastating.  Women  as  well  as  men 
have  used  this  weapon,  especially  in  the  struggle  for  enfranchisement. 
Selections  in  the  book  are  excellent  and  the  whole  is  a  highly  intelli- 
gent and  workmanlike  job.  More  important,  the  book  is  very  enter- 
taining reading. 

Of  the  authors  considered  in  Laughing  Their  Way,  Frances  M. 
Whitcher  holds  the  most  secure  place  in  the  literature  of  American 
humor.  She  it  was  who  made  the  statement  appearing  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter.  Frances  Whitcher  was  the  wife  of  an  upstate  New 
York  rector,  and  in  the  Widow  Bedott  Papers  she  took  off  admirably 
the  people  of  the  small  town  where  they  resided.  Her  minute  and 
vivid  characterizations  were  recognized  at  home,  causing  the  re- 
moval of  the  author  together  with  her  husband.  The  Widow  Bedott 
Papers  appeared  in  Godey's  Lady's  Book  and  other  magazines  of  the 
time.  William  Dean  Howells  said  of  Mrs.  Whitcher,  "More  than  mere 
satire — creative  fiction  of  unique  excellence." 

Rose  Terry  Cooke,  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  and  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart  are  other  familiar  literary  names.  Sara  Willis  Parton,  known 
as  Fanny  Fern,  enjoyed  a  great  vogue  a  generation  ago.  Agnes 
Repplier  and  Carolyn  Wells  are  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  the  present 
study.  Tish  entitles  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  to  inclusion  in  the  same 
gay  company.  Anita  Loos  was  spectacular  if  fleeting  in  her  fame. 
One  hardly  expects  to  find  Gertrude  Stein  classed  as  a  conscious  hu- 
morist, but  there  again  it  is  a  question  of  understanding.  Laughing 
Their  Way  is  so  entirely  and  completely  charming  and  informative 
that  it  may  be  read  and  laughed  over  from  cover  to  cover. 
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Subjects  for  Study 

L  Feminine  Jokesmiths 
Laughing  Their  Way,  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere  and  Mary  Hitter 
Beard 

1.  Can  you  discern  any  marked  difference  between  the  wit  of 
women  and  men? 

2.  Martha  Bensley  Bruere  is  an  artist  and  writer,  also  much  in- 
terested in  socialism.  She  was  active  in  labor  movements. 
Mary  Hitter  Beard  is  the  wife  of  the  historian  Charles  R. 
Beard,  an  author  in  her  own  right  and  at  one  time  a  rabid 
suffragist.  Do  these  women  allow  their  "causes"  to  color  their 
selections  and  remarks? 

3.  Read  favorite  selections  from  Bruere  and  Beard. 

Additional  Reading: 

Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  South,  by  Arthur  Palmer  Hudson  (chap- 
ter XVII,  "The  Ladies  God  Bless  'em!") 

II.  Widow  Bedott 
Laughing  Their  Way,  by  Martha  Bensley  Bruere  and  Mary  Ritter 
Beard 

Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair  (Widow  Bedott' s  Mono- 
logues, by  Frances  M.  Whitcher,  pp.  271-278) 

1.  What  characters  do  you  find  most  natural  and  amusing  in  the 
Widow  Bedott  Papers? 

2.  Read  selections  from  the  Widow  Bedott  Papers  which  seem 
most  apt  in  their  description  of  small  town  life  of  the  period. 


CHAPTER  VII 


DEAN  OF  AMERICAN  HUMOR 

The  most  distinguished  name  in  the  annals  of  American  humor 
is  Samuel  L.  Clemens,  or  Mark  Twain,  the  pseudonym  under  which 
Clemens  is  far  better  known.  There  seems  to  be  universal  acceptance 
of  the  preeminence  of  this  rollicking,  picturesque  individual  whose 
appeal  is  world  wide.  Brander  Matthews  said  of  him:  "He  imparted 
to  the  printed  page  the  vivacity  of  the  spoken  word,  its  swiftness  and 
its  apparently  unpremeditated  ease."  Another  able  critic,  Stephen 
Leacock,  expressed  the  view  that,  "The  name  and  fame  of  Mark 
Twain  tower  over  all  others  who  might  claim  a  place  among  the 
American  humorists."  Burges  Johnson  calls  him  the  prince  of  hu- 
morists. None  of  the  great  literary  figures  of  America  has  been 
more  versatile.  Bernard  De  Voto  points  out  that  Mark  Twain  was 
not  only  a  humorist,  but  also  a  realist  and  a  satirist  of  the  frontier. 
There  are  indications  that  at  heart  Mark  Twain  was  a  serious  per- 
son devoutly  hating  all  sham  and  pretense.  It  is  this  quality  in  him 
which  often  placed  barbs  in  his  wit.  Twain  was  a  complex  character, 
by  no  means  easy  of  explanation,  as  numerous  biographers  and  critics 
have  discovered. 

In  the  works  of  Mark  Twain  we  find  all  the  purely  American 
traits.  He  tells  a  good  story  in  a  vivid,  extravagant,  boisterous  man- 
ner. Almost  invariably  the  author  is  writing  of  himself,  his  experi- 
ences, his  thoughts,  his  own  particular  point  of  view.  With  his  na- 
tive and  irrepressible  wit,  all  these  are  turned  into  characteristically 
lively  humor.  Mark  Twain  is  capable  of  unrestrained  flights  of  fancy 
and  then  of  landing  on  his  feet  with  a  common  sense  as  substantial 
as  that  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Essentially,  of  course,  the  humor  of 
Mark  Twain  is  of  the  frontier,  the  period  of  expansion  and  develop- 
ment. The  backwoods  style  of  Artemus  Ward  influenced  him  and  his 
mind  was  shaped  by  a  boyhood  spent  in  the  midst  of  teeming,  grow- 
ing communities  along  the  Mississippi.  In  his  turn  Twain's  writings 
have  profoundly  influenced  not  only  later  writers,  but  even  the  Ameri- 
can language. 

The  majority  of  literary  critics  are  agreed  that  Mark  Twain's 
masterpiece  is  Huckleberry  Finn.  Scarcely  less  popular  is  The  Ad- 
ventures of  Tom  Sawyer.  These  two  characters  were  drawn  from 
life  and  remain  the  acme  of  humorous  adventure,  the  perennial  spirit 
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of  boyhood.  Tom  Sawyer  has  been  called  the  first  printed  story  of  a 
boy  in  which  the  hero  was  a  real  boy  throughout  the  narrative.  It 
is  a  matter  of  choice  whether  one  prefers  the  mischievous  Tom,  who 
evades  his  Aunt  Polly's  proper  raising,  or  the  ragged,  carefree  Huck, 
son  of  the  town  drunk,  who  displays  such  native  shrewdness  at  criti- 
cal moments.  The  Negro  is  a  real  addition.  Both  stories  are  simply 
told  and  yet  are  the  very  essence  of  romance  and  adventure.  Through 
them  we  get  graphic  pictures  of  the  small  river  town  of  the  author's 
youth. 

Of  Mark  Twain's  shorter  writings,  "The  Notorious  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County"  is  considered  outstanding.  Here  we  have 
the  adult  frontiersman  in  his  jovial  mood.  This  is  Huck  Finn  grown 
up.  The  stunt  played  on  Dan'l,  the  frog,  is  typical  of  the  time  and 
place. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  A  Man  Is  Known  by  His  Works 
The  Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer,  by  Mark  Twain 
Huckleberry  Finn,  by  Mark  Twain 

Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair  ("The  Notorious  Jumping 
Frog  of  Calaveras  County,"  pp.  515-521) 

1.  Read  episodes  from  Tom  Sawyer  and  Huck  Finn. 

2.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Jumping  Frog  and  his  fate. 

Additional  Reading: 

Innocents  Abroad,  by  Mark  Twain 

II.  Mark  Twain  Is  Rated 
Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair  (Mark  Twain,  pp.  147-162) 
Mark  Twain's  America,  by  Bernard  De  Voto 

1.  Mark  Twain  has  been  called  representative  of  American  hu- 
mor in  his  style  and  subject  matter.  In  what  specific  respects 
does  his  work  seem  typical? 

2.  Do  you  agree  that  Mark  Twain  makes  fun  of  hypocrisy  and 
pretense  but  always  respects  matters  of  genuine  worth? 

3.  Is  there  a  serious  strain  of  thought  evident  in  Twain's  narra- 
tives? 

4.  Mark  Twain  claimed  that  he  had  no  prejudice  as  to  race  or 
color,  and  that  all  people  appeared  to  him  as  human  beings. 
Do  you  think  his  writings  bear  out  this  boast? 

Additional  Reading: 

Mark  Twain,  by  Stephen  Leacock 

Our  American  Humorists,  by  Thomas  L.  Masson 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MINISTERS  WITHOUT  PORTFOLIO 

An  exceedingly  fertile  field  for  American  humorists  has  been  the 
game  of  politics.  Never  fettered  by  communistic  or  fascistic  censors, 
our  democracy  has  from  the  earliest  days  produced  a  healthy  crop  of 
witty  commentators  on  government  and  political  science. 

Among  the  first  to  win  fame  here  was  Bill  (Edgar  Wilson) 
Nye,  though  he  did  not  confine  himself  by  any  means  to  this  brand  of 
humor.  Like  Seba  Smith  and  Artemus  Ward,  Nye  was  a  native  of 
Maine.  His  family  soon  moved  to  Wisconsin  and  there  took  up  "160 
acres  of  beautiful  ferns  and  bright  young  rattlesnakes."  Teaching 
and  law  were  tried  before  Bill  Nye  became  a  newspaper  humorist. 
His  witticisms  and  amusing  comments  on  the  topics  of  the  day  paved 
the  way  for  the  careers  of  many  future  newspaper  columnists.  Nye 
belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Art  Ward  and  Mark  Twain;  his  works 
are  full  of  frontier  life  and  western  humor.  In  point  of  view  he  is 
always  original,  kindly,  and  at  times  unconventional.  The  criticism 
has  been  made  that  Nye  at  times  made  use  of  cheap  devices  and  his 
writings  show  haste.  However  this  may  be,  his  best  work  ranks  high 
in  the  literature  of  humor. 

The  gay  nineties  saw  the  rise  of  another  genius  whose  function 
was  to  make  statesmen  squirm  and  the  nation  laugh.  "Mr.  Dooley" 
was  a  natural  product  of  Chicago.  His  progenitor,  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  was  born  in  Chicago  of  Irish  parents,  and  grew  up  in  that 
rapidly  expanding  city.  The  original  Mr.  Dooley  was  James  McGarry, 
a  Chicago  saloon  keeper  who  liked  to  discourse  on  the  day's  news. 
The  Mr.  Dooley  books  had  a  wide  vogue  during  the  1890's  and  early 
1900's.  Mr.  Dooley's  long  conversations  with  Mr.  Hennessy  are  artful 
for  all  their  seeming  effortlessness.  Many  a  homely  truth  is  disguised 
in  the  humorous  touch.  The  writings  of  Dunne  are  for  the  most  part 
political  satire,  dealing  with  contemporary  affairs,  and  consequently 
much  dated.  Yet  the  subjects  are  so  human,  full  of  human  weak- 
nesses, sorrows  and  delights  that  we  find  entertainment  and  wisdom 
in  them  today. 

The  most  celebrated  humorous  commentator  on  public  affairs  in 
our  own  day,  Will  Rogers,  was  never  more  at  home  than  before  a 
large  audience  discussing  politics.  His  daily  column  in  the  news- 
paper, his  radio  talks,  and  his  personal  appearances  were  all  of  the 
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same  pattern.  Rogers'  comments  reflect  the  man  that  he  was,  humor- 
ous first  of  all,  able  to  see  imperfections  but  generous  in  his  criticism, 
always  a  champion  of  American  ideals,  and  a  devout  democrat.  Let- 
ters of  a  Self-made  Diplomat  to  His  President  was  published  during 
the  Coolidge  administration.  Mr.  Rogers'  opening  statement  is,  "My 
trip  come  at  a  time  when  foreign  relations  are  at  the  most  perilous 
peak;  that  is,  when  we  were  trying  to  collect  money."  As  is  well 
known,  Will  Rogers  was  born  in  Oklahoma,  with  Indian  blood  in  his 
veins.  He  is  thus  entitled  doubly  to  the  use  of  the  western  style  of 
humor.  In  some  ways  he  did  follow  the  earlier  writers — in  his  breezy 
manner,  use  of  bad  grammar,  shrewd  comments,  and  rustic  exterior. 
But  Will  Rogers  was  a  cowboy  who  went  out  and  saw  the  world.  His 
interests  were  as  broad  as  the  universe  and  he  was  extremely  well 
informed  on  national  politics.  It  is  probable  he  will  occupy  an  im- 
portant niche  in  the  history  of  American  humor. 

A  modern  political  writer  with  a  scorpion's  sting  in  his  pen  is 
James  M.  Cain.  His  Our  Government  is  an  unmerciful  expose  of  the 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  the  democratic  form  of  government. 
We  are  permitted,  for  example,  to  eavesdrop  on  private  scenes  in- 
volving a  governor,  a  committee  of  the  state  legislature,  a  jury  of  a 
murder  trial,  and  a  school  principal.  The  worst  types  are  chosen  and 
their  most  unfortunate  traits  magnified  and  burlesqued.  For  Con- 
gress, the  author  is  satisfied  to  quote  verbatim  from  the  Congressional 
Record. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Newspaper  Wisecracks  Begin 
Native  American  Humor,  by  Walter  Blair  (Bill  Nye's  Adventures  in 

Politics,  pp.  452-459) 
Sixty  Years  of  American  Humor,  by  Joseph  Lewis  French  (Bill  Nye, 

pp.  75-81) 

1.  Some  critics  give  Bill  Nye  credit  along  with  Art  Ward  and 
Mark  Twain  for  first  making  American  humor  distinct  and 
truly  national  in  character.  Is  this  statement  based  on  Nye's 
style  or  subject  matter,  or  both  these  elements? 

2.  Does  it  appear  that  Maine  or  Wisconsin  had  most  influence 
on  Nye's  work? 

3.  Are  Nye's  political  writings  of  present  day  interest  or  do  they 
seem  to  belong  to  another  age? 

Additional  Reading: 

Native  American  Humer,  by  Walter  Blair  (Letters  of  Petroleum 
V.  Nasby,  pp.  410-417) 
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II.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  After 

Mr.  Dooley  In  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen,  by  Finley  Peter  Dunne 

1.  Were  the  endless  conversations  between  Mr.  Dooley  and  Mr. 
Hennessy  a  new  device  at  that  time,  or  do  you  detect  a  simi- 
larity to  the  writings  of  some  earlier  humorists? 

2.  Is  Mr.  Dooley's  humor  penetrating  without  being  unkind? 

3.  Has  the  work  of  Dunne  dated  badly,  or  is  there  enough  of 
universal  appeal  to  rise  above  time  and  place? 

Additional  Reading: 

Sixty  Years  of  American  Humor,  by  Joseph  Lewis  French  (Fin- 
ley  Peter  Dunne  from  Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War,  pp.  109- 
114) 

III.  The  Body  Politic 
Our  Government,  by  James  M.  Cain 

Letters  of  a  Self-made  Diplomat  to  His  President,  by  Will  Rogers 

1.  Read  two  sketches  from  Our  Government  and  discuss  the  meth- 
od of  ridicule  and  the  effect  gained.  "The  Governor"  and 
"The  Legislature"  are  suggested. 

2.  The  satire  of  James  M.  Cain  is  iconoclastic  and  unmerciful. 
Will  Rogers  is  more  tolerant,  more  the  good  fellow  who  occa- 
sionally makes  a  sharp  crack,  but  smiles  the  while.  Which  is 
more  effective  in  showing  up  weaknesses  in  our  governmental 
system? 

3.  Will  Rogers  seems  to  have  foretold  events  in  Europe  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  at  least  many  of  the  situations  he  described  have 
intensified.  His  comments  on  Mussolini  are  especially  inter- 
esting now.  Pick  out  some  passages  which  seem  prophetic. 

Additional  Reading: 

Best  Humor  of  Today,  by  J.  B.  Mussey  ("Spring  Is  Here,  with 
Poems  and  Bath  Tubs,"  by  Will  Rogers,  pp.  204-208) 


CHAPTER  IX 

BROBDINGNAGIAN  HEROES 

Paul  Bunyan,  the  mighty,  the  belligerent,  the  super-man,  was 
the  greatest  of  all  logging  men.  He  is  the  giant  extrovert,  the  man 
of  deeds  and  words  in  the  superlative.  In  him  we  find  the  admired 
traits  and  accomplishments  of  the  woodsman  multiplied  tenfold.  Paul 
Bunyan  is  the  epitome  of  stupendous  achievement.  He  could  surpass 
all  comers  as  a  logger,  an  inventor,  an  orator,  an  artist,  and  at  his 
chosen  pastime  of  making  history.  Mr.  Stevens  finds  that  "Paul 
Bunyan  is  the  creation  of  whole  generations  of  men.  Thousands  of 
narrators  by  far-flung  campfires  have  contributed  their  mite  to  the 
classical  picture  of  him."  Babe,  the  blue  ox,  "Who  measured  42  ox- 
handles  and  a  plug  of  chewing  tobacco  between  the  horns"  was  a  fit 
animal  to  serve  the  great  Paul.  Together  these  two  mighty  ones  over- 
come "The  Winter  of  the  Blue  Snow"  and  perform  numerous  other 
awesome  feats.  The  sarcasm  of  the  book  is  rough  and  genial  and 
completely  secondary.  The  many  times  magnified  exploits  of  the  hero 
are  the  story.  In  Paul  Bunyan  we  find  the  greatest  he-man  of  fiction; 
a  woman  hater,  tremendous  male  that  he  was. 

Unlike  Paul  Bunyan  in  one  important  respect,  John  Henry  liked 
the  women,  though  he  sometimes  found  them  hard  to  handle.  He 
is  the  Negro  strong  man,  a  roustabout  of  the  Mississippi  river.  John 
Henry  was  born  weighing  forty-four  pounds,  and  achieved  man- 
hood with  miraculous  speed.  The  Negro  hero  worked  as  no  one  else 
could  when  he  was  a  mind  to,  but  when  the  sun  got  hot  John  Henry 
became  warm  and  lazy.  At  times  this  dark-skinned  giant  feels  an 
urge  to  be  on  the  move,  for  he  wants  to  "git  around."  The  unceasing 
career  of  hard  labor  found  in  Paul  Bunyan  would  have  been  thorough- 
ly distasteful  to  John  Henry.  Often  he  uses  tremendous  effort  to  ac- 
complish useless  feats;  not  so  the  practical  Paul.  John  Henry's  chief 
field  of  superendeavor  was  rousting  cotton.  He  died  trying  to  beat  a 
steam  winch.  Roark  Bradford  has  kept  the  smooth-flowing,  at  times 
rhythmical  quality  of  the  Negro  folk  tale. 

These  two  characters  represent  a  special  type  of  American  humor, 
the  Gargantuan  hero  of  colossal  exploits.  In  Paul  Bunyan  we  find 
the  wildest  ambition  of  the  woodsman  exaggerated  beyond  human  be- 
lief. The  workers  in  the  great  woods  have  woven  their  own  aspira- 
tions into  these  tales  of  prodigious  deeds.  The  colored  man  saw  no 
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need  to  eliminate  the  pleasures  of  life  in  his  mighty  working  man. 
John  Henry  was  a  many  sided  giant,  not  overly  intelligent,  but  pos- 
sessing rare  magnetism  of  personality. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  Gargantuan  Achievement 
Paul  Bunyan,  by  James  Stevens 

1.  In  the  feats  of  Paul  Bunyan  are  to  be  found  the  wildest  de- 
sires of  the  woodsmen  for  supermanlike  qualities.  What  type 
of  achievements  are  they? 

2.  Discuss  Paul  Bunyan's  many  talents,  such  as  great  muscular 
strength,  knack  at  making  history,  etc. 

3.  Tell  something  of  Babe,  the  Blue  Ox. 

II.  Black  Giant 
John  Henry,  by  Roark  Bradford 

1.  In  John  Henry  we  find  the  ambitions  of  a  subordinated  people 
achieved  vicariously.  Relate  some  of  John  Henry's  marvelous 
experiences. 

2.  Compare  the  personalities  of  John  Henry  and  Paul  Bunyan. 

3.  Englishmen  claim  that  great  exaggeration  is  America's  chief 
contribution  to  humorous  writing.  Discuss  exaggeration  as  a 
humorous  device. 

Additional  Reading: 

John  Henry;  Tracking  Down  a  Negro  Legend,  by  Guy  B.  Johnson 


CHAPTER  X 


MORE  TALL  TALES 

To  David  Crockett  goes  the  distinction  of  a  mighty  hero  who 
wrote  his  own  biography.  He  did  not  leave  such  an  important  task 
to  other  hands.  If  his  deeds  do  not  appear  in  such  gigantic  propor- 
tion we  must  remember  that  David  Crockett  was  a  real  man  writing 
of  actual  experiences  in  his  life.  He  might  touch  up  a  tale  a  trifle,  but 
go  too  far  he  could  not,  as  there  were  those  who  would  remember  the 
facts.  The  father  of  this  self-celebrated  hero  moved  from  North 
Carolina  to  Tennessee  in  David's  boyhood.  The  son  ran  away  from 
home  at  the  age  of  thirteen  to  escape  a  beating.  David  Crockett 
was  a  great  hunter  and  it  is  here  that  we  find  most  of  the  tall  tales 
of  his  history.  The  author  claims  "no  ornament  or  colouring  for  a 
plain,  serious  tale  of  truth."  The  privilege  of  believing  or  not  is  the 
right  of  all  readers.  Crockett  was  very  fond  of  "five  dollars  in  real 
grit"  and  sometimes  he  came  by  it  easily  and  at  other  times  his  ef- 
fort was  great.  A  high  spot  in  his  career  was  his  election  to  Con- 
gress. It  is  recounted  that  his  humorous  stories  and  ridicule  so  en- 
livened his  campaigns  that  he  was  re-elected  for  two  terms.  In  this 
spirited  narrative  of  his  achievements  there  is  an  exceptional  amount 
of  self-confidence  offset  by  bubbling  good  nature. 

More  of  the  superman  is  Caleb  Catlum.  His  mighty  deeds  rank 
with  those  of  Paul  Bunyan  and  John  Henry  and  at  some  points  surpass 
them.  Flying  pigs  broke  the  glad  tidings  of  Caleb's  birth.  Here  again 
the  baby  is  of  wonderful  size  and  soon  matures.  No  circumstance  can 
stop  the  young  hero;  his  is  the  American  success  story  magnified  de- 
lightfully. By  no  means  the  least  of  Caleb's  talents  is  that  of  witty 
raconteur.  He  delights  in  telling  of  his  marvelous  adventures,  en- 
livened by  flashes  of  laughter.  In  this  way  mere  bragging  becomes 
amusing  entertainment.  Carl  Carmer  in  a  review  says,  "Like  Swift's 
tall  tale,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Caleb  Catlum's  America  is  also  a  satire, 
but  also  like  the  English  classic,  it  will  be  read  more  for  joy  in  its 
invention  than  for  appreciation  of  its  implications." 

Tall  Tales  of  the  Southwest,  edited  by  Franklin  J.  Meine,  is  an 
anthology  of  marvelous  exploits  of  many  men.  Our  old  friend  Simon 
Suggs  reappears,  as  do  such  names  as  Johnson  J.  Hooper,  David 
Crockett,  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  A.  B.  Longstreet,  and  many  new  ones. 
One  of  the  best  tales  in  the  book  is  "The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas,"  by 
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T.  B.  Thorpe.  In  his  introduction  Mr.  Meine  remarks,  "American 
humor  has  always  been  a  spontaneous  part  of  everyday  American 
life;  and  so  the  newspaper,  chronicler  of  daily  doings  and  local  life, 
has  offered  a  quick  and  easy  vehicle  for  all  manner  of  humorous 
anecdotes,  stories  and  tall  tales."  The  period  covered  is  1830  to  1860, 
and  the  locality  is  indicated  by  the  title. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  His  Own  Minstrel 
The  Autobiography  of  David  Crockett 

1.  Sketch  David  Crockett's  life. 

2.  Read  some  of  the  exploits  of  the  mighty  hunter. 

3.  How  does  the  manner  of  telling  fit  the  career  of  David 
Crockett? 

Additional  Reading: 

Davy  Crockett,  by  Constance  Rourke 

II.  Mighty  Catlum 
Caleb  Catlum's  America,  by  Vincent  McHugh 

1.  Compare  the  story  of  Caleb  Catlum  with  that  of  Paul  Bunyan, 
John  Henry,  and  David  Crockett. 

2.  Read  several  of  Caleb's  exploits. 

3.  Does  the  end  which  overtakes  Caleb  strike  you  as  in  keeping 
with  the  narrative? 

III.  Many  Tall  Tales 
Tall  Tales  of  the  Southwest,  by  Franklin  J.  Meine 

1.  Read  "The  Big  Bear  of  Arkansas"  and  discuss  it  in  relation 
to  the  other  tall  tales  you  have  read. 

2.  Make  other  selections  from  the  stories  in  the  book. 

Additional  Reading: 

Tall  Tales  of  the  Kentucky  Mountains,  by  Percy  MacKaye 
Their  Weight  in  Wild  Cats,  by  James  Daugherty 


CHAPTER  XI 


THE  AMERICAN  SCENE 

Amazingly  clever  is  the  device  of  Fables  in  Slang.  As  someone 
commented,  "It  makes  all  other  authors  wish  they  had  thought  of  it 
first."  George  Ade  brazenly  adopts  JE sop's  Fables  for  a  pattern.  To 
this  borrowed  form,  he  adds  his  own  slang,  which  Joseph  Lewis 
French  calls  a  brilliant  medium  of  expression.  Flippant  as  these 
little  tales  are,  they  contain  fundamental  truths.  The  fables  remain 
very  much  to  the  point  even  now,  some  years  after  their  first  ap- 
pearance. The  moral  drawn  from  "The  Good  Fairy,"  for  instance, 
has  lost  nothing  in  aging,  "In  uplifting,  get  underneath."  We  get 
the  feeling  that  Mr.  Ade  is  laughing  at  his  own  kind  with  a  sym- 
pathetic understanding  humor.  It  is  difficult  to  point  to  any  one  fable 
as  best.  Humor  is  a  very  individual  matter  and  opinions  will  vary. 
"The  Fable  of  Uncle  Brewster"  with  the  moral,  "Some  people  are 
good  because  it  comes  high  to  be  otherwise,"  is  a  general  favorite. 

Ring  Lardner  also  chooses  the  great  American  public  to  write 
about.  First  famous  for  depicting  baseball  characters,  Lardner  later 
created  vivid  portraits  of  all  classes  of  our  democracy.  There  is  a 
considerable  range  in  his  writings,  but  all  are  thoroughly  American 
in  scope.  Even  more  than  George  Ade,  Ring  Lardner  has  a  keenly 
satirical  touch.  His  writings  are  ostensibly  pure  entertainment  but 
nevertheless  have  a  cutting  edge.  Some  authorities  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Ring  Lardner  died  before  he  came  into  his  own  as  a  humor- 
ous author.  Meritorious  as  his  finished  work  is,  he  might  in  time  have 
become  one  of  America's  greatest  writers.  Round  Up  stands  out 
among  his  collected  works.  In  common  with  Lardner's  other  stories, 
these  show  a  definite  gift  for  plot  creation.  One  selection,  "Haircut," 
is  an  excellent  example  of  Mr.  Lardner's  liking  for  an  ironical  twist. 
"Reunion"  shows  the  great  human  capacity  for  misunderstanding.  In 
all  these  stories  we  find  a  zest,  a  fillip,  a  definite  flavor  extracted  from 
seemingly  mundane  existence  in  these  United  States. 

In  no  way  as  broad  in  experience,  but  none  the  less  accurate  in 
reading  American  character  is  Clarence  Day.  He  writes  chiefly  of 
his  own  immediate  family,  and  in  particular  his  father  and  mother. 
Here  again  we  gain  the  impression  that  the  author  is  at  one  with  his 
subjects  and  that  he  is  very  fond  indeed  of  his  chief  character,  Father. 
Day's  is  an  affectionate  humor,  candid  yet  without  rancor.  Much  is 
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gained  by  comic  situation.  Life  with  Father  is  in  reality  a  book  of 
amusing  American  family  stories  strung  together  by  the  fact  that 
the  characters  remain  the  same.  The  episode  of  the  violin  lesson  is 
excruciatingly  funny  and  yet  carries  a  touch  of  sadness.  The  ambi- 
tious father  overlooks  the  fact  that  he  happens  to  have  an  entirely 
unmusical  son.  Throughout  the  book  dominating  Father  charges  on, 
to  be  brought  up  sharp  now  and  again  by  Mother.  One  reviewer  says, 
"Written  with  perspective,  gentle  wisdom  and  affectionate  humor." 
Another  calls  it  the  funniest  book  of  our  time.  Life  with  Father  af- 
fords delightful  amusement  when  read  aloud.  Further  episodes  in 
this  family  chronicle  are  found  in  the  author's  more  recent  Life  with 
Mother. 

Subjects  for  Study 

I.  A  Modern  iEsop 
Fables  in  Slang,  by  George  Ade 

1.  Discuss  some  of  George  Ade's  morals  drawn  from  his  fables. 
Do  they  hit  upon  fundamental  points  of  human  character?  Are 
the  precepts  well  based  or  trivial? 

2.  Do  Ade's  Fables  give  any  insight  into  the  life  and  character 
of  the  Middle  West,  around  which  most  of  them  revolve? 

Additional  Reading : 

Sixty  Years  of  American  Humor,  by  Joseph  L.  French  (George 
Ade,  pp.  335-351) 

II.  You  Know  Me,  Al 
Round  Up,  by  Ring  Lardner 

1.  Does  Ring  Lardner  despise  his  characters,  or  is  there  any  im- 
pression of  friendship  and  sympathy  toward  them? 

2.  Note  the  trace  of  pathos  present  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
Lardner's  work.  Does  this  increase  the  effectiveness  of  his 
stories? 

Additional  Reading: 

Best  American  Humor  of  Today,  by  J.  B.  Mussey  ("Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fix-It,"  by  Ring  Lardner) 

III.  Horse  and  Buggy  Days 
Life  with  Father,  by  Clarence  Day 

1.  Compare  the  types  of  Americans  represented  by  Clarence  Day 
with  those  drawn  by  Ade  and  Lardner. 

2.  Does  Day  succeed  in  making  Father  a  likable  person? 

Additional  Reading: 

After  All,  by  Clarence  Day 

Life  with  Mother,  by  Clarence  Day 
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MELTING  POT 

A  large  body  of  humor  has  grown  up  around  national  and  racial 
characteristics  and  peculiarities.  Irish  and  Scotch  jokes  have  become 
part  of  the  American  tradition,  there  are  countless  Negro  tales,  and 
stories  relating  to  the  Italians,  Germans,  French,  and  other  nationali- 
ties have  helped  to  fix  definite  concepts  of  these  peoples  in  our  minds. 
No  race  has  been  the  subject  of  more  humorous  literature  than  the 
Jewish.  This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  many  Jews  have  written 
of  their  own  people  with  a  penetrating,  yet  sympathetic,  wit.  Mon- 
tague Glass  is  an  inspired  portrayer  of  the  American  Hebrew  busi- 
ness man.  Mr.  Glass  was  born  in  England,  the  son  of  a  linen  and 
cotton  merchant.  The  Glass  family  immigrated  to  New  York  City 
when  Montague  was  a  small  boy.  Working  in  a  Jewish  law  office, 
Glass  gathered  the  material  for  Potash  and  Perlmutter.  The  at- 
mosphere he  creates  is  perfect.  At  the  period  when  he  began  to  write, 
the  garment  trade  was  an  unexplored  field.  The  trials,  troubles,  and 
successes  of  the  two  partners  run  the  gamut  from  uproarious  mirth 
to  pathos.  With  true  artistry  Montague  Glass  develops  his  characters 
through  one  situation  after  another.  He  is  fundamentally  a  humorist 
rather  than  a  satirist  and  the  reader  becomes  thoroughly  attached  to 
the  Messrs.  Potash  and  Perlmutter. 

In  the  1920's  the  country  was  startled  by  the  appearance  of  sev- 
eral small  volumes  of  incredible  Jewish  dialect.  Nize  Baby,  Hiawatta, 
and  Dunt  Esk  went  through  a  period  of  phenomenal  popularity.  The 
author,  Milt  Gross,  is  a  New  York  journalist  and  cartoonist.  While 
by  no  means  easy  to  read,  the  exuberant  spirit  and  genuine  wit  of 
these  extravaganzas  make  for  highly  refreshing  entertainment.  "The 
Ferry-Tail  from  Keeng  Mitas  for  Nize  Baby"  is  a  gem  of  Jewish 
dialect  and  humor. 

The  most  recent  classic  of  Jewish  humor  is  The  Education  of 
Hyman  Kaplan,  by  Leonard  Ross.  The  Hyman  Kaplan  sketches  have 
been  appearing  in  the  New  Yorker  for  the  past  several  months  and 
there  have  been  constant  demands  for  more.  Hyman  is  a  student,  one 
might  even  say  scholar,  in  an  English  class  for  foreigners.  His  er- 
rors take  on  the  aspects  of  a  Paul  Bunyan  exploit  for  sheer  magni- 
tude and  completeness  of  performance.  To  compare  "Good"  as :  "Good, 
batter,  high  cless"  takes  imaginative  genius.  Hyman  Kaplan  is  forti- 
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fied  with  complete  self-assurance.  Joseph  Wood  Krutch  offers  a  guess 
that  the  author  of  this  saga  really  is  a  teacher  of  English  to  for- 
eigners, and  that  Hyman  Kaplan  is  a  creation  embodying  the  mis- 
takes of  a  whole  class  of  adult  beginners  in  English. 

Wallace  Irwin  has  given  us  a  new  racial  twist.  His  Japanese 
Schoolboy  is  the  commentator  and  we,  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
subjects  for  examination.  The  little  Japanese  looks  at  us  through 
oriental  eyes  of  wonder  and  ridicule.  The  character  of  Togo  was 
praised  by  Mark  Twain.  Togo  naively  discusses  the  chief  topics  of 
the  day.  "At  the  home  of  Mrs.  &  Mr.  Quackmire  where  I  are  now 
domesticated  I  have  turned  the  Kitchen  into  a  Thinking  Studio."  Togo 
takes  nothing  for  granted  and  is  therefore  able  to  see  the  familiar 
things  we  overlook.  The  seeming  innocence  and  goodwill  of  the  little 
oriental  makes  the  satire  the  more  penetrating.  The  sketches  are  full 
of  delightful  oddities  of  phrasing.  These  breezy  comments  on  Ameri- 
can life  have  something  worth  while  to  say,  though  they  are  admin- 
istered in  painless  doses. 

Subjects  for  Study 
I.  Hebrew  Humor 
Potash  and  Perlmutter,  by  Montague  Glass 

Best  American  Humor  of  Today,  by  J.  B.  Mussey  (Milt  Gross,  pp. 
211-216) 

The  Education  of  Hyman  Kaplan,  by  Leonard  Q.  Ross 

1.  The  ethics  and  business  practices  of  the  New  York  clothing 
trade  are  shown  in  the  photographic  sketches  by  Montague 
Glass.  Are  these  Jewish  merchants  familiar  types?  Discuss 
the  characters  of  Potash  and  Perlmutter. 

2.  What  value  do  you  believe  can  be  gained  by  such  light-hearted 
yet  penetrating  portrayal  of  a  people  who  make  up  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  civilization?  Do  you  gain  any  real  un- 
derstanding of  the  race  by  reading  the  Glass  stories? 

3.  Read  aloud  the  "Ferry-Tail  from  Keeng  Mitas  for  Nize  Baby." 
Is  this  type  of  humor  realistic  or  is  it  too  artificial  and  forced? 

4.  The  Education  of  Hyman  Kaplan  opens  up  a  new  field  of  hu- 
morous situations,  just  as  did  the  adventures  of  Potash  and 
Perlmutter  when  they  first  appeared.  Describe  the  beginners' 
class  in  English  for  adults. 

5.  Do  you  agree  that  Hyman  Kaplan  is  too  perfect,  too  complete 
to  be  a  single  individual  but  is  a  composite  of  many  real  peo- 
ple? 
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6.  Read  aloud  some  of  Mr.  Kaplan's  incredible  breaks.  Is  he  a 
great  genius  or  hopelessly  stupid? 

II.  The  Oriental  Eye  On  Us 
Letters  of  a  Japanese  Schoolboy,  by  Wallace  Irwin 
More  Letters  of  a  Japanese  Schoolboy,  by  Wallace  Irwin 

1.  Togo  comments,  "But  ladies  are  so  vice-versa."  And  again  he 
says,  "But  most  of  all  you  can  tell  a  candidate  because  he  is 
so  kind  to  animals  in  the  presence  of  photographers."  Read 
some  of  the  letters  that  seem  particularly  clever.  Do  they 
show  a  real  insight  into  the  American  character  and  civili- 
zation? 


CHAPTER  XIII 


WIT  IN  RHYME 
"He  misses  here  the  half  of  it 
Who  finds  naught  in  this  book  but  wit 
Note  well  the  grace,  the  tactful  art 
Of  a  tough  mind  and  gentle  heart." 

— Irwin  Edman 

The  book  in  question  is  The  Melancholy  Lute,  by  Franklin  P. 
Adams,  more  generally  known  as  F.  P.  A.  Mr.  Adams  has  been  a 
popular  columnist  for  thirty  years.  Gathered  in  this  volume  are  his 
own  favorites,  tested  by  the  laughs  and  smiles  of  millions.  F.  P.  A. 
has  a  respect  for  good  English  and  his  verses  are  poetry  both  comic 
and  sad.  The  lack  of  slang  forces  the  author  to  resort  to  other  fun 
producing  devices.  The  first  essential  in  each  piece  of  verse  is  an 
idea,  which  must  be  skilfully  developed.  An  0.  Henry  touch  in  the 
clever  turns  he  frequently  uses  in  unexpected  climaxes  gives  a  pi- 
quant quality  to  his  work.  Many  of  his  devotees  consider  F.  P.  A.  the 
best  of  our  present-day  humorous  purveyors  of  light  verse. 

It  has  been  said  of  Ogden  Nash  that  he  "takes  words  apart  to 
see  what  makes  them  tick,  and  puts  them  together  so  they  click." 
Sometimes  Nash's  lines  jangle  a  bit,  for  he  has  not  a  modicum  of  rev- 
erence for  the  English  language.  He  forces  it  to  do  tricks  that  must 
cause  a  lexicographer  to  weep.  In  his  nonsensical  treatment  Ogden 
Nash  has  evolved  a  new  species  of  funny  verse.  Absurd  as  the  phrases 
are,  even  his  shortest  jingle  has  an  idea  behind  it  that  hits  home. 
Nash's  satire  is  often  sharp.  He  is  almost  Menckenistic  in  his  atti- 
tude of  anti-everything.  His  verse  is  irreverent,  even  ribald,  sophisti- 
cated, and  very  amusing.  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  Ogden 
Nash's  bizarre  distortions  and  Franklin  P.  Adams'  more  orthodox 
rhyming.  Hard  Lines  contains  some  of  the  best  of  Nash's  writings. 

Carolyn  Wells  has  brought  together  two  valuable  anthologies: 
The  Book  of  Humorous  Verse  and  A  Parody  Anthology.  Both  have 
good  indexes  and  contain  many  poems  not  easy  to  find  elsewhere. 
Miss  Wells  points  out  that  the  selection  is  entirely  a  matter  of  her 
own  personal  choice  and  suggests  that  the  reader  open  the  books  at 
random.  The  material  is  not  limited  to  native  authors,  but  contains 
the  best  American  writers  of  this  type  of  literature.  In  Carolyn 
Wells  we  have  not  only  a  connoisseur  and  compiler  of  humorous  verse, 
but  also  a  producer.  Especially  famous  are  her  parodies.  Further  to 
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demonstrate  her  versatility,  Miss  Wells  is  a  very  popular  detective 
story  writer.  Her  contributions  to  the  amusement  of  the  nation  have 
thus  been  great.  Carolyn  Wells  contends  that  the  true  parodist  is  a 
person  of  mental  balance,  good  humor,  refinement,  and  self-control, 
among  other  important  qualities.  The  parody,  in  her  opinion,  is  not 
necessarily  ridicule  and  she  believes  that  to  appreciate  this  form  of 
writing  one  must  have  an  intense  sense  of  humor  and  mental  attitude 
of  wide  tolerance.  Another  judgment  of  interest  expressed  by  Miss 
Wells  is  that  a  sense  of  humor  is  one  of  the  traits  which  distinguishes 
man  from  beast. 

Subjects  for  Study 
I.  Two  Versifying  Humorists 
The  Melancholy  Lute,  by  Franklin  P.  Adams 
Hard  Lines,  by  Ogden  Nash 

1.  Read  several  of  the  poems  with  unexpected  endings  in  Mr. 
Adams'  book.   Discuss  the  humorous  effect  of  surprise. 

2.  On  what  basis  is  Mr.  Adams  described  as  a  man  of  ideas  in 
his  poems?  Read  verses  which  seem  to  demonstrate  the  point. 

3.  Which  is  more  humorous,  Adams'  lyrics  with  very  sparing 
use  of  slang,  or  Nash's  brazen  twisting  of  words? 

4.  Ogden  Nash  claims  to  be  anti-work,  anti-Senate,  anti-avia- 
tion, anti-Rudy  Vallee,  and  anti-several  other  things.  Read 
some  selections  which  express  your  favorite  dislikes. 

II.  Carolyn  Wells's  Anthologies 
The  Book  of  Humorous  Verse,  by  Carolyn  Wells 
The  Parody  Anthology,  by  Carolyn  Wells 

1.  A  few  suggestions  for  reading  from  The  Book  of  Humorous 
Verse  : 

Mark  Twain:  A  Pipe  Dream,  by  Oliver  Herford 
The  Catfish,  by  Oliver  Herford 
War  Relief,  by  Oliver  Herford 
Works  of  Phoebe  Cary 

The  Deacon's  Masterpiece,  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

To  the  Portrait  of  "A  Gentleman,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Fable,  by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Blow  Me  Eyes!,  by  Wallace  Irwin 

"Jim,"  by  Bret  Harte 

Dutch  Lullaby,  by  Eugene  Field 

2.  Discuss  Carolyn  Wells's  claims  for  the  parodist.  Does  she 
give  too  much  credit  to  these  writers? 

Additional  Reading: 

Laughing  Their  Way,  by  Bruere  and  Beard  (Carolyn  Wells,  p. 
105) 


CHAPTER  XIV 


WITHOUT  RHYME  OR  REASON 

With  a  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  Robert  Benchley  fabricates 
impossible  yarns  about  our  civilized  existence.  Life  is  full  of  absurd 
customs  and  happenings,  and  Benchley's  answer  is  to  laugh  at  them. 
He  speaks  of  sinful  seriousness  with  dismay  akin  to  disgust.  He 
laughs  at  pompous  conventional  living  until  you  find  yourself  laugh- 
ing with  him,  though  the  joke  may  be  on  you.  Of  All  Things  is  per- 
haps the  best  of  Benchley's  collected  works.  In  this  group  are  "The 
Social  Life  of  the  Newt"  and  "Gardening  Notes."  These  form  a  fit- 
ting introduction  to  the  rather  insane  quality  of  his  humor.  Under- 
lying Benchley's  gibes  we  perceive  an  accurate  knowledge  of  human 
life  and  nature.  "To  live  and  laugh  and  laugh  and  live"  might  well 
be  Robert  Benchley's  motto. 

With  much  the  same  outlook,  Frank  Sullivan  writes  with  slap- 
stick humor  of  our  modern  frailties.  As  with  all  professional  funny 
men,  Sullivan  is  at  his  best  when  he  does  not  try  too  hard.  His 
sketches  have  long  delighted  the  magazine-reading  public.  J.  B.  Mus- 
sey  describes  Sullivan's  writings  as  "short,  frothy  skits  with  a  bare 
thread  of  plot  as  an  excuse  for  Sullivan's  urbane  witticisms."  Broccoli 
and  Old  Lace  is  the  very  novel  title  of  a  volume  of  his  sophisticated 
humor.  To  be  found  here  are  "The  Post-card  Addict  Takes  the  Stand," 
"Mr.  Stout's  Nap,"  "Film  Exposure,"  and  "The  Grand  Passion." 

Still  another  columnist  with  a  humorous  turn  is  Don  Marquis, 
famous  as  the  progenitor  of  Archie,  the  Cockroach,  and  the  Old  Soak. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Don  Marquis  was  at  one  time  associated 
with  Joel  Chandler  Harris  in  the  publication  of  Uncle  Remus's  Mag- 
azine. Mr.  Marquis'  animal  characters  such  as  Archie,  and  Mehitabel 
the  cat,  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  patterned  after  the  Negro  folk- 
lore animals  of  Mr.  Harris.  The  Old  Soak  was  written  during  pro- 
hibition and  expresses  Marquis'  wrath  over  that  now  amended  law. 
In  all  ways  Mr.  Marquis  is  an  artist  in  the  use  of  words,  and  he  often 
can  be  a  genuine  pleasure  and  relaxation  to  read. 

Belonging  to  an  earlier  period  and  yet  remaining  a  classic  of 
American  nonsense  is  A  House-Boat  on  the  Styx,  by  John  Kendrick 
Bangs.  Here  we  have  the  famous  people  of  history  and  literature 
mingling  and  discussing  their  problems.  Human  foibles  remain  the 
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same  regardless  of  period.  These  departed  spirits  act  in  an  amus- 
ingly normal  manner  in  a  highly  preposterous  situation. 

Nonsense  Novels  properly  belongs  to  American  humorous  litera- 
ture, though  it  was  written  by  a  Canadian.  Stephen  Leacock  is  wide- 
ly read  in  this  country,  and  his  wit  was  appreciated  in  the  United 
States  before  it  received  deserved  recognition  elsewhere.  His  humor 
comes  from  a  keen  analytical  mind,  which  goes  straight  to  the  truth 
and  yet  sees  the  amusing  side  of  a  situation.  Of  his  extensive  writ- 
ings none  has  surpassed  in  popular  esteem  the  Nonsense  Novels.  These 
are  burlesques  of  various  types  of  novels  :  the  mystery  story,  the  su- 
per-natural, romance  of  chivalry,  poor  girl  striking  it  rich,  and  so 
forth.  They  are  very  skilfully  done;  perfect  take-offs  on  these  various 
genre  of  the  fiction  writer's  art. 

Subjects  for  Study 

L  Mad  Mirth 
Of  All  Things,  by  Robert  Benchley 
Broccoli  and  Old  Lace,  by  Frank  Sullivan 

Sixty  Years  of  American  Humor,  by  J.  L.  French  (Don  Marquis,  pp. 
275-284) 

1.  These  pieces  are  written  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment. 
They  are  amusement  pure  and  simple.  Underlying  the  fun- 
making  we  find  clever  criticism  of  our  human  foibles.  The 
following  selections  are  suggested  for  reading: 

a.  "The  Social  Life  of  the  Newt"  and  "Gardening  Notes" 
from  Robert  Benchley's  Of  All  Things. 

b.  "The  Post-card  Addict  Takes  the  Stand"  and  "Mr.  Stout's 
Nap"  from  Broccoli  and  Old  Lace,  by  Sullivan. 

2.  Compare  the  writing  styles  of  Benchley,  Sullivan,  and  Mar- 
quis. 

Additional  Reading: 

My  Ten  Years  in  a  Quandary  and  How  They  Grew,  by  Robert 
Benchley 

Little  Book  of  Necessary  Nonsense,  by  Burges  Johnson 
My  Life  and  Hard  Times,  by  James  Thurber 

II.  Associated  Shades 
A  House-Boat  on  the  Styx,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs 

1.  Does  the  indiscriminate  mixing  of  historical  characters  of  all 
periods  seem  incongruous? 

2.  Describe  the  background  for  the  House-Boat.  Is  it  an  effective 
humorous  device? 
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III.  Burlesque  Fiction 
Nonsense  Novels,  by  Stephen  Leacock 

1.  How  successfully  does  Leacock  "take  off"  the  eccentricities  and 
mannerisms  of  various  types  of  fiction? 

2.  To  illustrate  Leacock's  method,  study  his  burlesque  of  the  de- 
tective story. 
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De  Voto,  Bernard     Mark  Twain's  America.  1932.  Little  2.50 
(7) 

Dunne,  F.  P.  Mr.  Dooley  in  the  Hearts  of  Small  o.p. 

His  Countrymen.  1899.  (8) 

Eastman,  Max  Enjoyment  of  Laughter.  1936.  Simon  3.50 

(1) 

French,  J.  L.  Sixty  Years  of  American  Hu-  Little  o.p. 

mor.  1924.    (4,  8,  11,  14) 

Glass,  Montague       Potash  and  Perlmutter.  1911.  Grosset  o.p. 

(12) 

Haliburton,  T.  C.      Sam  Slick.  1929.  (2)  Musson  .90 

Harris,  J.  C.  Tales  from  Uncle  Remus.  1935,  Houghton  1.00 

(5) 

Holmes,  O.  W.         Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-     Houghton  .84 
Table.  1858.  (3) 

Hooper,  J.  J.  Simon  Suggs.  1928.  (5)  Americus  1.50 

Hudson,  A.  P.         Humor  of  the  Old  Deep  Macmillan  5.00 

South.  1936.  (5,  6) 

Irving,  Washington  Knickerbocker's  History  of      Putnam  2.50 

New  York.  1809.  (2) 

Irwin,  Wallace         Letters  of  a  Japanese  School-  Putnam  o.p. 

boy.  1909.  (12) 

Irwin,  Wallace         More  Letters  of  a  Japanese    Putnam  o.p. 

Schoolboy.  1923.  (12) 

Lardner,  Ring         Round  Up.  1929.  (11)  Scribner  1.00 

Leacock,  Stephen      Nonsense  Novels.  1911.  (14)     Dodd  2.00 

Lowell,  J.  R.  Biglow  Papers.  1848.  (3)        Houghton  2.50 

McHugh,  Vincent     Caleb  Catlum's  America.  1936.  Stackpole  2.50 

(10) 
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Meine,  Franklin  J. 

Mussey,  J.  B. 

Nash,  Ogden 
Repplier,  Agnes 

^Rogers,  Will 

Ross,  L.  Q. 

Stevens,  James 
Sullivan,  Frank 

Twain,  Mark 

Twain,  Mark 

Wells,  Carolyn 

Wells,  Carolyn 
Wilt,  Napier 


Tall  Tales  of  the  Southwest. 
1930.  (10) 

Best  American  Humor  of  To- 
day. 1935.  (8,  11,  12) 

Hard  Lines.  1931.  (13) 

In  Pursuit  of  Laughter.  1936. 
(1) 

Letters  of  a  Self-made  Diplo- 
mat. 1935.  (8) 

Education  of  Hyman  Kaplan. 
1937.  (12) 

Paul  Bunyan.  1925.  (9) 

Broccoli  and  Old  Lace.  1931. 
(14) 

Adventures  of  Huckleberry 

Finn.  1884.  (7) 
Adventures  of  Tom  Sawyer. 

1876.  (7) 
Book  of  Humorous  Verse. 

1920.  (13) 
Parody  Anthology.  1904.  (13) 
Some  American  Humorists. 

1929.  (3-5) 


Knopf  1.50 

Boni  1.00 

Simon  o.p. 
Houghton  2.75 

Boni  1.00 

Harcourt  2.00 

Garden  City  1.00 
Liveright  2.00 

Harper  2.25 

Harper  1.00 

Garden  City  1.74 

Blue  Ribbon  1.00 
Nelson  1.25 
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ADDITIONAL  REFERENCES 
The  Books  listed  below  will  be  sent  only  when  requested.  Some 
of  them  are  not  in  the  Extension  Library. 


Benchley,  R.  C. 

Daugherty,  James 

Day,  Clarence 
Day,  Clarence 
Johnson,  Burges 

Johnson,  G.  B. 
Leacock,  Stephen 

Leacock,  Stephen 
Leacock,  Stephen 
MacKaye,  Percy 

Masson,  T.  L. 

Rourke,  Constance 
Rourke,  Constance 
Stewart,  G.  R. 
Tandy,  Jennette 

Thurber,  James 
Twain,  Mark 


My  Ten  Years  in  a  Quandary. 

1936.  (14) 
Their  Weight  in  Wild  Cats. 

1936.  (10) 
After  All.  1936.  (11) 
Life  with  Mother.  1937.  (11) 
Little  Book  of  Necessary  Non- 
sense. 1929.  (14) 
John  Henry.  1929.  (9) 
Greatest  Pages  of  American 

Humor.  1936.  (2) 
Humor.  1935.  (1) 
Mark  Twain.  1933.  (7) 
Tall  Tales  of  the  Kentucky 

Mountains.  1926.  (10) 
Our  American  Humorists. 

1922.  (7) 
American  Humor.  1931.  (1) 
Davy  Crockett.  1934.  (10) 
John  Phoenix,  Esq.  1937.  (2) 
Crackerbox  Philosophers.  1925. 

(3) 

My  Life  and  Hard  Times. 

1936.  (14) 
Innocents  Abroad.  (7) 


Harper 

Houghton 

Knopf 
Knopf 
Harper 

U.  N.  C. 
Sun  Dial 

Dodd 

Appleton 

Longmans 

Dodd 

Harcourt 
Harcourt 
Holt 

Columbia 


2.50 

3.00 

2.50 
2.00 
1.00 

2.00 
.89 

2.50 
1.50 
o.p. 

2.50 

3.50 
2.50 
2.50 
2.50 


Blue  Ribbon  .98 
Grosset  1.00 


DIRECTORY  OF  PUBLISHERS 


The  following  publishers  have  books  listed  in  this  outline,  and 
opportunity  is  here  taken  to  thank  those  who  have  generously  given 
us  review  copies  of  the  books  used  and  recommended. 

American  Book  Co.,  88  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York. 
Americus  Book  Co.,  Americus,  Ga. 

Appleton  (D.) -Century  Co.,  Inc.,  35  W.  32nd  St.,  New  York. 

Blue  Ribbon  Books,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Boni  (Albert  &;  Charles),  26  W.  56th  St.,  New  York. 

Columbia  University  Press,  2960  Broadway,  New  York. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Garden  City  Publishing  Co.,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Grosset  &  Dunlap,  1140  Broadway,  New  York. 

Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  383  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Harper  and  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd  St.,  New  York. 

Holt  (Henry)  &  Co.,  Inc.,  257  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  2  Park  St.,  Boston. 

Knopf  (Alfred  A.),  Inc.,  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  34  Beacon  St.,  Boston. 

Liveright  Publishing  Corp.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Macmillan  Co.,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Musson  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  480  University  Ave.,  Toronto. 

Nelson  (Thomas)  &  Sons,  381  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

Putnam's  (G.  P.)  Sons,  2  W.  45th  St.,  New  York. 

Scribner's  (Charles)  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc.,  386  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Stackpole  Sons,  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York. 

University  of  North  Carolina  Press,  Chapel  Hill. 

Viking  Press,  18  E.  58th  St.,  New  York. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


First  Meeting:  Anatomy  of  Laughter 

1.  Clinical  Dissection 

2.  Epitaph  for  Laughter 

Second  Meeting:  Pioneers  of  Laughter 

1.  Beginnings  of  a  National  Humor 

2.  Yankee  Trader 

3.  Western  Humor  Started 

Third  Meeting:  Down  East  Yankees 

1.  A  Down  East  Yankee 

2.  Classical  Yankees 

Fourth  Meeting:  The  First  Misspellers 

1.  Traveling  Showman 

2.  Bucolic  Aphorisms 

Fifth  Meeting:  Southern  Sages 

1.  Deep  South 

2.  Homemade  Philosophies 

3.  Uncle  Remus 

4.  A  Kentucky  Colonel 

Sixth  Meeting :  Funny  Women 

1.  Feminine  Jokesmiths 

2.  Widow  Bedott 

Seventh  Meeting:  Dean  of  American  Humor 

1.  A  Man  Is  Known  by  His  Works 

2.  Mark  Twain  Is  Rated 

Eighth  Meeting:  Ministers  without  Portfolio 

1.  Newspaper  Wisecracks  Begin 

2.  Mr.  Cleveland  and  After 

3.  The  Body  Politic 

Ninth  Meeting:  Brobdingnagian  Heroes 

1.  Gargantuan  Achievement 

2.  Black  Giant 

Tenth  Meeting:  More  Tall  Tales 

1.  His  Own  Minstrel 

2.  Mighty  Catlum 

3.  Many  Tall  Tales 

Eleventh  Meeting:  The  American  Scene 

1.  A  Modern  .32  sop 

2.  You  Know  Me,  Al 

3.  Horse  and  Buggy  Days 


Schedule  of  Meetings 

Twelfth  Meeting:  Melting  Pot 

1.  Hebrew  Humor 

2.  The  Oriental  Eye  on  Us 

Thirteenth  Meeting:  Wit  in  Rhyme 

1.  Two  Versifying  Humorists 

2.  Carolyn  Wells's  Anthologies 

Fourteenth  Meeting:  Without  Rhyme  or  Reason 

1.  Mad  Mirth 

2.  Associated  Shades 

3.  Burlesque  Fiction 


STUDY  OUTLINES 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

ADVENTURES  IN  READING  SERIES 

Current  Books  of  1923-1924;  1924-1925;  1925-1926.  C.  S.  Love. 
Adventures  in  Reading  Series,  1926-27;  1928-1929.  Russell  Potter. 
Adventures  in  Reading  Series,  1929-30;  1930-1931.  M.  N.  and  R.  P. 
Bond. 

Adventures  in  Reading  Series,  1931-1932;  1933.  M.  N.  Bond. 

BIOGRAPHY 

Other  People's  Lives,  1928;  1931;  1933.  C.  S.  Love. 
Heroes  of  the  American  Revolution.  1931.  F.  M.  Green. 
Studies  in  Confederate  Leadership.  1931.  F.  M.  Green. 

LITERATURE :  SOUTHERN,  AMERICAN,  AND  FOREIGN  TRANSLATIONS 

Contemporary  Southern  Literature.  1928.  H.  M.  Jones. 
Southern  Literature.  1926.  Addison  Hibbard. 
The  South  in  Contemporary  Literature.  1930.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Recent  Poetry  from  the  South.  1928.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Twentieth  Century  American  Literature.  1933.  M.  N.  Bond. 
Our  Heritage:  A  Study  Through  Literature  of  the  American  Tradi- 
tion. 1927.  J.  H.  Hanford. 
American  Literature.  1927.  Addison  Hibbard. 
Folklore.  1929.  R.  S.  Boggs. 

Development  of  the  Short  Story:  English  and  American.  1926.  L.  B. 
Wright. 

The  French  Novel  in  English  Translation.  1930.  U.  T.  Holmes. 
Contemporary  Spanish  Literature  in  English  Translation.  1929.  A.  B. 
and  N.  B.  Adams. 

HISTORY 

Studies  in  the  History  of  North  Carolina.  1923.  R.  D.  W.  Connor. 

Romance  of  the  Western  Frontier.  1932.  F.  M.  Green. 

Modern  Russia.  1932.  E.  E.  and  E.  E.  Ericson. 

South  America.  1929.  W.  W.  Pierson,  Jr.,  and  C.  S.  Love. 

The  Far  East.  (China,  Japan,  and  Korea.)   1931.  J.  A.  Robertson. 

DRAMA 

A  Study  Course  in  Modern  Drama.  1927.  E.  L.  Green. 
American  One-Act  Plays.  1929.  E.  T.  Rockwell. 
International  One-Act  Plays.  1926.  E.  T.  Rockwell. 
A  Study  of  Shakspere.  1926.  Russell  Potter. 

ART,  MUSIC,  SCIENCE,  TRAVEL 

American  Artists  and  Southern  Artists  of  Note.  1929.  M.  deB.  Graves. 

Art  History.  1930.  M.  deB.  Graves. 

Modern  French  Art.  1927.  Russell  Potter. 

Great  Composers.  1925.  P.  J.  Weaver. 

Everyday  Science.  1933.  C.  E.  Preston. 

Books  of  Travel.  1931.  U.  T.  Holmes. 


Single  copies,  50  cents;  (In  North  Carolina,  25  cents.) 

The  University  Extension  Library 
Chapel  Hill,  North  Carolina 


EXTENSION  BULLETINS 

Vol.  IV,  No.  12.  Children  of  Old  Carolina.  Historical  Pageant  for  Chil- 
dren. Ethel  T.  Rockwell.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  VII,  No.  9.  Special  Legal  Relations  of  Married  Women  in  N.  C.  as  to 
Property,  Contracts,  and  Guardianship.  Mary  P. 
Smith.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  VIII,  No.  5.  The  World  Court.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R. 
Rankin.  Price  25c. 

Vol.  VIII,    No.  7.    Scenery  and  Lighting  for  School  and  Little  Theatre 

Stages.  Samuel  Selden.  Price  50c. 
Vol.  VIII,    No.  8.    Studies  in  Taxation.    North  Carolina  Club  Yearbook. 

1927-1928.  Price  50c. 
Vol.    IX,    No.  4.    The  Classification  of  Property  for  Taxation.  Debate 

Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Vol.    IX,    No.  5.    Country  Life  in  North  Carolina.   North  Carolina  Club 

Yearbook.  1928-1929.  Price  25c. 
Vol.    IX,    No.  8.    Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.    Frederick  H. 

Koch  and  Nettina  Strobach.  Price  25c. 
Vol.     X,    No.  2.    Contemporary  Industrial  Processes.  North  Carolina  Club 

Yearbook.   1929-1930.   Price  75c. 
Vol.     X,    No.  4.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.   Proceedings,  1929. 

Price  50c. 

Vol.     X,    No.  5.    Independence  for  the  Philippines.    Debate  Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 
Vol.     X,    No.  9.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.   Proceedings,  1930. 

Price  50c. 

Vol.    XI,    No.  3.    Compulsory  Unemployment  Insurance.  Debate  Handbook. 

Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  25c. 
Vol.    XI,    No.  6.    A  Two-Year  Course  in  Spanish,  with  Suggestions  for  a 

Third  Year.  Price  25c. 
Vol.    XI,    No.  7.    Southern  Conference  on  Education.   Proceedings,  1931. 

Price  50c. 

Vol.  XII,    No.  4.    Taxation  in  North  Carolina.  Price  25c. 
Vol.  XII,    No.  5.    The  Sales  Tax.  Debate  Handbook.   Compiled  by  E.  R. 
Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XIII,  No.  3.  Radio  Control  and  Operation.  Debate  Handbook.  Com- 
piled by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XIV,  No.  2.  Federal  Aid  to  Education.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 
by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XIV,    No.  6.    Correspondence  Instruction.  1935-1936.  Free. 

Vol.  XV,  No.  1.  Play  Producing  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres.  Fred- 
erick H.  Koch  and  staff  members  of  the  Carolina 
Playmakers.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XV,  No.  2.  Socialization  of  Medicine.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 
by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price  50c. 

Vol.  XVI,  No.  2.  Government  Ownership  and  Operation  by  Electric  Utili- 
ties. Debate  Handbook.  Compiled  by  E.  R.  Rankin. 
Price  50c. 

Vol.  XVI,  No.  3.  Academic  Contests  for  North  Carolina  High  Schools.  An- 
nouncement for  the  year  1937-1938.  Free. 

Vol.  XVI,  No.  4.  Plays  for  Schools  and  Little  Theatres  (Revised).  Price, 
50  cents. 

Vol.XVII,  No.  1.  Our  North  Carolina  Schools.  Handbook  for  group  dis- 
cussion prepared  for  the  North  Carolina  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers.   Price,  25  cents. 

Vol.XVII,  No.  2.  Audio-Visual  Aids  to  Schools,  Colleges  and  Adult  Study 
Groups.  Free, 

Vol.XVII,  No.  3.  Unicameral  Legislatures.  Debate  Handbook.  Compiled 
by  E.  R.  Rankin.  Price,  50  cents. 


MONEY  ORDERS,  CHECKS,  OR  STAMPS  ACCEPTED 
ADDRESS:  UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  DIVISION, 
CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 


